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LL READING in the sense of 
thought getting is silent, or non- 
oral. Oral expression is thought 
giving. So-called oral reading is a mix- 
ture of both thought getting and thought 
The mental processes involved 


giving. 
in the act of thought getting from the 
printed page and from hearing someone 
read are very similar—more similar than 
the processes involved in silent reading 
and in so-called oral reading. It is possi- 
ble to read orally with a fair degree of 
expression and emphasis without much 
thought getting on the part of the reader. 


The non-oral method of teaching read- 
ing is a procedure whereby children ap- 
proach reading as a thought getting pro- 
cess. Printed words are never pronounced. 
The method was developed by James E. 
McDade, formerly Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Chicago Public Schools, and 
experimented with in a number of schools 
in 1935-36. It has now been introduced 
in a larger number of schools in the city. 
Many of the techniques used in the non- 
oral method have been employed by 
teachers who teach by the oral method, 
but the heart of the non-oral procedure 


is the fact that children are introduced 
to the reading activities as a see and com- 
prehend process rather than as a See, say, 
and comprehend process. 

Over a long period of time we have 
been teaching children to read by pro- 
nouncing words to them and having them 
pronounce these words to us. Thus they 
get the meaning first through hearing 
and then through saying. From the be- 
ginning, the learner gets the idea that 
reading is seeing and saying words, and 
the tendency to vocalize is strengthened. 

A few months or years later we try to 
destroy the habit we have developed 
and made a part of the reading activity. 
When a pupil reaches second, third, or 
fourth grade, he is told never to move 
his lips when he reads. Most people 
succeed in keeping the lips still, but many 
never get rid of inner vocalization, or the 
thought of the sounds of words, as they 
read. Thus their rate of reading is great- 
ly retarded by the fact that thought 
has to wait for the inner tendency to 
vocalize. 

It is impossible in this brief discussion 
to describe in detail the non-oral pro- 
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cedure, but the following illustration 
will give some idea of the method. 
Words, phrases, or sentences are used and 
understood in an oral discussion which 
precedes the reading period. Then in the 
reading period the same words, phrases, 
or sentences are read and comprehended 
without any word being spoken. Com- 
prehension is demonstrated by action or 
other appropriate methods. For example, 
the discussion period may be questions 
and answers concerning objects in the 
classroom, as, “Where is the ball? On 
the table. Where is the book? Under 
the table.” In the reading period the 
questions are presented on cards by the 
teacher or a pupil leader, and the chil- 
dren answer by selecting a card contain- 
ing the correct answer. As vocabulary is 
presented, a picture dictionary is built 
up by which children learn the meanings 
of words they have not mastered. 

The theory of non-oral reading is that 
the child can learn to read in the same 
way he learned to talk. In learning to 
talk he heard the words spoken and got 
their meaning from appropriate objects, 
pictures or actions on the part of adults. 
In learning to read he can similarly see 
printed symbols and get their meaning 
by appropriate objects, pictures, or ac- 
tions. In learning oral language the pro- 
cess is hearing and comprehending. 
Under the old method of teaching read- 
ing the process was seeing, hearing, and 
comprehending. Under the non-oral me- 
thod it is seeing and comprehending. 

If beginners can be taught to read as 
well by the non-oral method as by the 
oral method and if the non-oral method 
frees them from, or even lessens, the 
tendency toward vocalization in silent 
reading, it will result in benefit to the 
children. The speed of reading of most 
adults is greatly retarded by the tendency 
to vocalize which has been so thoroughly 
drilled into them that they can never get 
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rid of it. If we can free children from 
this tendency, their speed of reading will 
be limited by the speed of visualization 
and though processes. Thus after a suffi- 
cient vocabulary has been learned and 
proper eye movements have been devel- 
oped, the speed of reading should be 
doubled or perhaps trebled. 

The results of the non-oral method in 
the first year of trial in one of the Chicago 
schools (the John Hay School) indicate 
that children can be taught by this me- 
thod. We began with 33 pupils in the 
|-B grade. By the end of the year only 
27 of these were still in school, the other 
six having transferred to other schools. 
After the pupils had been in school for 
three months, they were given the Detroit 
Word Recognition test. Only four pupils 
scored below the grade norm, 1.3. In 
the fourth month of the semester a differ- 
ent form of the same test was given, and 
the average grade level score was 2.2. 
The scores ranged from 1.0 to 3.3. Four 
pupils were below the grade norm, 1.4. 
The score of the 1-B pupils taught by the 
old method at the close of the previous 
semester was 1.5. In the third month of 
the second semester the pupils were given 
the Metropolitan Primary Reading Test. 
The average score was 2.3, the scores 
ranging from 1.6 to 3.3. Only two pupils 
scored below the norm, 1.7. In the 
fourth month of the second semester the 
Gates Paragraph and Sentence Tests were 
given and the average score was 2.2. The 
scores ranged from 1.7 to 3.4. Only two 
pupils scored below the norm, 1.8. 

The following conclusions are based 
on the test results and on observation of 
the pupils at work. 

1. Pupils can learn to read at least as 

well by the non-oral method as by 
the oral method. 


2. The tendency to vocalize is greatly 
minimized. 
(Continued on page 308) 





Remedial Approaches to Reading 
Difficulties 1n the Mentally 
Handicapped 


THORLEIF G. HEGGE 
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Wayne County Training School, Northville, Michigan 


HE EDUCATIONAL program 
for the mentally handicapped must 
aim to make them self supporting 
and capable of leading an independent 
life. This task, as we know, is a hopeful 
one. There is no reason why we should 
accept the entire mentally handicapped 
group as a permanent social liability. 
What part should instruction in read- 
ing play in such a program? Objectives 
and methods can hardly be quite the 
same as for normal children. We will, 
however, assume as a general principle 
that the mentally handicapped should be 
taught to read to the best of their ability. 
They should be provided with this means 
of recreation and enrichment, this help in 
avoiding failure in the community and 
feelings of inferiority. We will take it 
for granted that a majority of them are 
capable of acquiring a useful reading 
ability and that the situation will become 
even more favorable with the develop- 
ment of social and educational follow-up 
work and suitable vocational and recrea- 
tional reading materials. 


It follows from our viewpoints that 
reading difficulties in this group call for 
remedial measures. We will consider the 
entire group of academically trainable, 
mentally handicapped children, including 
the borderline cases, as exhibiting remedi- 
able reading difficulties. 

Usually these children fail to make an 
appreciable progress until several years 
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after entering school. From then on they 
will learn slowly, at a rate commensurate 
with that of their mental development. 
Undesirable habits and attitudes are fre- 
quently associated with these shortcom- 
ings. Many become extreme special read- 
ing disability cases. A prolonged pre- 
academic program would seem to be the 
first line of attack on these problems. 
This program avoids emphasizing the 
teaching of reading (and, incidentally, 
spelling and arithmetic) until the chil- 
dren have reached a level of maturity 
which allows for rapid progress in these 
subjects. We have tentatively adopted 
the viewpoint that, generally, these sub- 
jects should not be stressed with the 
mentally handicapped until they have 
reached a comparatively advanced age. 
We are working at present with a chrono- 
logical age of eleven to twelve years as a 
point of reference. At this age these 
children have finally developed a level 
of maturity which is significantly higher 
than that ordinarily required for begin- 
ning reading. This excess of learning 
ability over achievement should make 
possible a rate of progress which is in- 
dependent of the slow rate of mental de- 
velopment and comparable to the rate of 
learning found in the normal child. We 
have seen in the mentally handicapped 
numerous instances of rapid learning 
under similar circumstances. The pro- 
gress will presumably come to an end 
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. 
when achievement again matches learn- 


ing ability after about four or five years 
of instruction. 

The prolonged pre-academic program 
should result in a general improvement 
in attitude. It should also be an excellent 
preparation for a socializing training pro- 
gram carried out in adolescence and later. 
It should be much superior in this respect 
to six years of futile struggle with the 
basic academic subjects. 

Naturally the program stresses experi- 
ence and expression 43 well as the exer- 
cise of mental, motor and social abilities. 
The children are also exposed to symbolic 
material. Although we must be on the 
lookout for signs of deterioration, it is in- 
conceivable that as a group these children 
should fail to develop their innate poten- 
tialities because of the program. On the 
contrary, they should have a better chance 
of developing these potentialities. We 
realize that certain cases may require a 
different policy but believe that those for 
whom the prolonged pre-academic pro- 
gram is designed may provisionally be 
regarded as typical. The prolonged pre- 
academic program will promote a better 
differentiation between the presumably 
typical and a-typical cases. 


The second line of attack on remedi- 
able reading difficulties in the mentally 
handicapped is prevention of extreme 
special reading disability through reme- 
dial classroom instruction. Very little 
definite knowledge is at hand in regard 
to this problem in so far as the mentally 
handicapped are concerned. Nothing is 
known as to its scope in an adolescent 
group graduating from a prolonged pre- 
academic program. The work will be 
carried out with the aid of a remedial 
specialist. 

As our program of prolonged pre- 
academic training develops, we shall pre- 
sumably have a group of eleven to twelve 
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year olds, most of whom are unable to 
read, but who are not reading failures. 
These children will leave school when 
they become sixteen years old, and they 
must progress rapidly if their final 
achievement is to measure up to their 


final mental ability. Failure to respond 
readily to classroom instruction and reme- 
dial classroom measures will therefore 
indicated that clinical treatment must be 
given at the earliest possible time. The 
clinical approach is comparatively inten- 
sive and is carried out in a separate room. 
The treatment may be given to small, 
carefully matched groups. 

We have years of experience with 
mentally handicapped cases presenting 
extreme special reading retardation. The 
scope and nature of the problem of 
clinical treatment in a group which has 
graduated from the new program of pro- 
longed pre-academic training is, however, 
another unknown quantity. We cannot 
deny that the number of cases requiring 
clinical help may increase as a result of 
the immediate necessity of securing rapid 
progress. These new cases should, how- 
ever, be easier to train than are our non- 
readers of corresponding chronological 
and mental age who have acquired habits 
and attitudes which are detrimental to 
learning. It should also be emphasized 
that the clinical training of children who 
have graduated from the prolonged pre- 
academic program will be primarily pre- 
ventative. It is a reasonably good guess 
that this group will tend to show a re- 
duction in the incidence of true extreme 
special reading disability with its associ- 
ated problems of educational, social and 
emotional maladjustment. 

We shall now enter upon a brief dis- 
cussion of clinical treatment methods. 
The new type of remedial situation which 
we are in the process of developing will 
not, however, be specifically considered. 
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We shall have in mind primarily the ex- 
treme special reading disability case, with 
a serious mental handicap. He is adole- 
scent and has failed to learn to read over 
a period of years. Frequently he is mal- 
adjusted and delinquent. He is trainable 
and in urgent need of clinical treatment. 
It is obvious that an appreciable general 
reduction in the incidence of this type of 
case cannot be expected for many years 
to come. As far as the school systems 
are concerned, a program of prolonged 
pre-academic training and remedial class- 
room instruction remains at the best a 
possibility for the future. In our particu- 
lar institution, which is designed for the 
social rehabilitation of mentally handi- 
capped problem children, the majority of 
admissions are eleven years old or older. 
Our preventative program will not ap- 
preciably reduce the incidence of extreme 
special reading disability in the institution 
as a whole for the reason that it will 


reach only a small percentage of admis- 


sions. 

The main ideas underlying our ap- 
proach to the clinical retraining of thése 
unusually difficult cases are as follows: 

1. The attitude of the case toward the 
classroom and its methods is detrimental 
to learning. He should, therefore, be pre- 
sented with a new situation and a new 
approach. He should be required to face 
the issue of learning to read. 

2. The clinical teacher can 
herself to controlling and stimulating the 
interest of the learner and is at liberty to 
stress training procedures which cannot 
be used with equal effect in the class- 
room situation. 

3. These cases are as a rule extremely 
deficient in the mechanics of reading. 
They must first be trained to observe and 
respond correctly. It is hardly satisfactory 
to attempt elimination of their deficiencies 
and error tendencies through incidental 


devote 


training. In spite of years in the class- 
room, they are lacking in a reading vo- 
cabulary. Their handicaps presumably 
interfere with their ability to proceed by 
a process of incidental analysis and trans- 
fer from the mastery of wholes to mastery 
of parts and new wholes. It is therefore 
desirable to establish a program of sys- 
tematic re-training. 


We have arranged isolated words ac- 
cording to their visual and phonetic char- 
acteristics, eliminating context clues. We 
proceed gradually from the simplest to 
the more complex visual stimuli, and 
responses, introducing new problems 
slowly, preparing at each step for the 
next. Oral response is emphasized. 
Sounding and blending are encouraged, 
when necessary. These responses are used, 
in conjunction with writing from memory, 
as a means of analysis, fixation and con- 
trol. They are also a means of correcting 
confusing deficiencies in pronunciation 
and auditory recognition. The phonetic 
arrangement is, furthermore, a simplify- 
ing device as the same units occur with 
approximately identical sound values in 
numerous different connections. The per- 
ception of a unit as a whole is facilitated 
in many drills through spacing. We are 
prepared to offer a tremendous amount 
of repetition of the same units in differ- 
ent settings and of practice in discrimina- 
tion. Words which cannot be reduced 
to such a standard pattern of units are 
learned incidentally and as wholes. By 
choosing the proper units, the great 
majority of common words can be cover- 
ed by the re-training program. Ability 
to respond correctly to words as wholes 
is gradually acquired or strengthened 
through integration of component pro- 
cesses. The remedial teacher supervises 
the transfer to context reading and applies 
further remedial measures which may be 
necessary. 
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In evaluating this approach we find 
that the method as such covers neither 
defects in comprehension proper nor cer- 
tain error tendencies which, in individual 
cases, are linked with context reading. 
Slow reading, which is independent of 
basic deficiencies in word recognition, 
also requires a different approach. With 
these reservations, we may say that an 
attempt has been made to cover all essen- 
tial defects in the mechanics of reading. 
This does not make the program a stand- 
ard one for all cases to whom it applies, 
regardless of their pattern of weaknesses. 
The reading process is one whole, its 
various elements constituting integrated 
parts. In the practice period, the emphasis 
inevitably falls on the weak points, the 
other elements entering as a natural com- 
pletion of the response process. Parts of 
the program which do not deal with weak 
points will consume a minimum of time. 


Almost all the extreme cases in ques- 
tion respond to the method indicated. 
There arise, however, questions as to the 
efficiency of such a method, as compared 
with other clinical approaches, in dealing 
with such problems. No serious dilemma 
can be seen. The method should always 
be judiciously combined with other activi- 
ties to suit the case. Some pupils may go 
through many parts of the drill program 
very rapidly. The method applies, there- 
fore, also to cases of comparatively high 
intelligence, exhibiting the same type of 
extreme deficiency. It is a safe and eco- 
nomical procedure. Some individual char- 
acteristics or personal equations may favor 
other approaches. If it turns out, how- 
ever, that much incidental drill is needed, 
logic as well as experience would indicate 
the more systematic drill method as a 
basic remedial measure. It should also 
be kept in mind that a narrow interest 
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in the immediate advancement of the 
silent reading score must not be allowed 
to jeopardize the re-training of inadequate 
auditory-motor processes. These processes 
must be correlated with reading to insure 
a harmonious development of language 
functions in general and reading in par- 
ticular. 


Summary 

We have seen reading instruction in 
academically trainable, mentally handi- 
capped children as part of a socializing 
training program. We have considered 
the entire group as exhibiting reading 
difficulties calling for remedial measures 
and have suggested the following: 

1. A program of prolonged pre-acade- 
mic training, emphasis upon reading in- 
struction being introduced at a chrono- 
logical age of eleven to twelve, allowing 
for maturation to reach a level which 
will permit rapid progress in reading. 

2. Remedial classroom instruction as 
a further preventative measure. 

3. Clinical training of urgent extreme 
disability cases, utilizing in most instances 
a series of systematic word drills with 
correlated activities. 
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The Bible Is Easy Reading 


IpDA C. DOLCH 
E. W. DOLCH 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


OR CENTURIES the Bible was 
practically all the reading matter 
that the common man had. We 
can be sure that most men in those times, 
with the very slight schooling available, 
were not very good readers. But they 
read the Bible with satisfaction and en- 
joyment. For a long period the Bible was 
the chief text in the schools. Methods 
of teaching were primitive, but the chil- 
dren learned to read with this text book. 
Our own present experience with reading 
the Bible is that somehow it appears 
simple reading and easy to understand. 
In fact many things point to the conclu- 
sion that the Bible is easy reading matter. 
Interest in easy reading matter has lead 
to study of what makes material easy to 
read. Naturally the first suggestion was 
vocabulary. Other things being equal, 
the easier the words, the easier the read- 
ing matter. Numerous studies have been 
made in this field. The widespread belief 
expressed above, that the Bible is easy to 
read, suggests at once that we apply these 
vocabulary studies to the Bible and see if 
the belief will be upheld. Will our feel- 
ing about the Bible be verified from a 
study of its vocabulary? 


As an approach to the study of the 
Bible as easy reading matter, it was felt 
that the best known part should be 
studied first. People have always read 
the New Testament much more than the 
Old Testament because after all it is the 
New Testament upon which the Chris- 
tian faith is based. In the New Testa- 
ment, the Gospels have been the favorite 
reading matter because they present the 
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life of the Master and contain His words. 
We therefore chose one of the Gospels 
for study, the Gospel of St. Mark. 

Our first task was to tabulate the vo- 
cabulary of the Gospel of St. Mark on 
what may be called the dictionary basis; 
that is, inflected forms were combined as 
is done in the dictionary. Immediately 
we had our first verification of the belief 
that this Gospel is easy reading matter. 
The total number of different words 
found was 1237. In this day of complex 
civilization the child first coming to school 
knows twice that number when he hears 
them. A single third grade reading book 
will often have more than twelve hun- 
dred different words. And yet in this 
relatively limited vocabulary the Gospel 
of St. Mark presents the whole story of 
the life of Christ and gives in His words 
His plan for human salvation. 

One might say that though the vocabu- 
lary of this Gospel is limited, the words 
are difficult ones and not those which a 
child would know. Here we have some 
most interesting checks. A committee of 
the International Kindergarten Union 
gathered into one list the results of many 
studies as to what words children under- 
stand before they come to school at six 
years of age. Their list contains 1785 
words (on dictionary basis), and obvious- 
ly does not include all the words these 
pre-school children really know, since 
other studies have found pre-school chil- 
dren knowing an average of more like 
twenty-five hundred. Yet these pre-school 
words of the Kindergarten Union List 
comprise 46% of all the different words 
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in the Gospel of St. Mark. That is, almost 
half of all the different words in this 
Gospel are those well known to small 
children before they enter the first grade. 

A second interesting check is possible. 
We have a study of words written by 
school children, through eight grades, 
called the Free Association Study. It 
gives us a list of 9,520 different words. 
Here again we know that there must be 
additional words which children failed to 
think of when they wrote their lists. Yet 
these school childrens’ words make up 
86% of the different words in the Gospel 
of St. Mark. That is, almost nine out of 
every ten words in the Gospel are known 
to children before they leave the grades. 


One last query might occur to the 
reader. “Even though most of the words 
in the Gospel are everyday, easy words, 
may it not be that there is also a group 
of strange archaic words which would 


make the reading difficult?” On this 
point, too, we have a check. There is a 
book called The Teachers Word Book 
of 20,000 Words. This list gives the 
most frequent words used in a study of 
an enormous amount of reading matter 
of all kinds. Twenty thousand words is 
a very small number indeed. A man who 
studied a sample of pages from the En- 
cyclopedia found over 50,000 different 
words. A desk dictionary may contain 
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100,000 different words, while the com- 
plete dictionary contains 450,000 differ- 
ent words. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the 20,000 commonest words must 
be very common indeed. 

Let us check the vocabulary of the 
Gospel of St. Mark against the list of 
20,000 commonest words. Doing this 
we find that almost 99% of the vocabu- 
lary of the Gospel is included in the list. 
In fact, only 13 words are vot in the list. 
And yet nearly all of these thirteen are 
variations and combinations of list words. 
One group may be represented by deceit- 
fulness which is in fact an easily under- 
stood derivative of the word deceitful, 
which is on the list. Others of the thir- 
teen are like whensoever, which is really 
a combination of several list words. Only 
two words are distinctly outside of the 
list of 20,000 words. They are shew- 
bread and wine vat. 

We are therefore not 
thinking that the Bible is easy reading, 
at least so far as this familiar Gospel is 
concern. Almost half the words are 
known to pre-school children, nine out 
of ten are known to grade school chil- 
dren, and all but thirteen appear on a list 
of the 20,000 commonest words of the 
language. This is a convincing verifica- 
tion. We can be sure that all can read 
the Bible—if they will. 
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Geographic Material in Third- 
Grade Readers 


MARY MEIGHEN 
Elementary Supervisor, Escanaba, Michigan 


ETHEL BARTH 


Elementary School Principal, Escanaba, Michigan 


HAT CONCEPTS does a 

third-grade child bring to the 

printed page on which he 

finds statements such as the following, 

all of which are taken from recent third- 
grade readers? 

All the people in the Land of the Rising Sun 

welcomed Peach Boy. 


The tiny humming bird flies from Canada to 


Central America. 


When Admiral Penn died the king said he would 
pay this money back by giving William land in 


North America. 


The vikings from Norway and Denmark went to 
England and to other countries near them. They 
sailed in the cold seas of the far North. Some of 


them even came to America. 


Then the Geological Party came on behind them. 
It was its job to reach the mountains more than 
four hundred miles to the south. It was to map 


the mountains that rim the polar plain. 


Do third-grade pupils have the back- 
ground of concepts which will give mean- 
ing to stories built around specific regions 
in far-away countries and around facts 
which call for an appreciation of dis- 
tances — Canada to Central America, 
Norway to some shore in New England? 





The writers were interested in know- 
ing to what extent geographic material 
is introduced in third-grade readers and 
whether the number of geographic refer- 
ences is increasing or decreasing in recent 
third-grade readers. Therefore twenty 
third-grade readers were examined with 
the following questions in mind: 

1. How generally do third-grade read- 
ers introduce geographic material? 


2. Do the new third-grade readers 


introduce more or less of this material 
than appeared in books of earlier copy- 
right dates? 

Ten of the books reviewed had copy- 
right dates earlier than 1930, and ten 
books had copyright dates later than 
1930. 

The following third-grade books were 
copyrighted during the years 1925-1930: 
Smedley and Olsen Third Reader, Child- 
Story Readers, Pathway to Reading, The 
Study Readers, The Winston Readers, 
The Elson Readers, Stone’s Silent Read- 
ing, The Silent Readers (Lewis and Row- 
land), Everyday Reading, Lincoln Third 
Reader. 

The books having copyright dates 
trom 1930 to 1937 were as follows: 
Fact and Story, World About Us, Won- 
der World, Near and Far, Wide Win- 
dows, Good Companion Neighbors, 
Friends Around the World, The Great 
Idea and Other Stories, If I Were Going, 
Webster Third Reader. 


A careful analysis of the books was 
made, listing the names of places in- 
troduced, and noting the type of informa- 
tion given in each story. Two examples 
will serve to illustrate: 

Japan—‘Japan is made up of many islands. It 
is on the other side of the world. It is a hilly 


country with beautiful trees and flowers. The peo- 


ple are called Japanese.” 


Arab—"‘One morning a little Arab boy stood 
looking into a deep well. The well was in an oasis 


in the desert.” 
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In tabulating the material in the books, 


a region or country was counted only 
once for each story, even though the 
place was mentioned several times in the 


story. 


The books bearing copyright dates 


1925-1930 mentioned 102 


different 


localities; 109 places were mentioned in 
volumes copyrighted 1930-1937. 


Table I compares the number of refer- 
ences to specific places in third-grade 
books published before 1930 and those 


published since 1930. 
the type of references. 


TABLI 
NaMes OF PLACES APPEARING IN THI 


NUMBER OI 


Copyright Dates 
1925-1930 
America in 38 stories 
England in 19 stories 

U. S. in 11 stories 
China in 11 stories 
Japan in 11 stories 
New York City in 11 


Table II shows 


I 
GREATEST 
STORIES 

Copyright Dates 

1930-1937 

America in 23 stories 
England in 12 stories 
U. S. in 10 stories 
China in 11 stories 


Japan in 13 stories 


New York City in 12 


stories stories 
Holland in 16 stories 
Far North in 12 stories 
(Places appearing in fewer than 10 stories are not 


included in this tabulation.) 


TABLE II 
Type OF REFERENCE APPEARING IN THE GREATES1 
NUMBER OF STORIES 


Copyright Dates 
1925-1930 
Names of countries in 

105 stories 
Names of continents in 
50 stories 
Names of cities in 
49 stories 
Names of sections or 
regions in 33 stories 
Names of states in 
21 stories 
Names of rivers in 
6 stories 
Names of islands in 
6 stories 
Names of mountains in 
5 stories 
Names of 
5 stories 


oceans in 


Copyright Dates 
1930-1937 

Names of countries in 
130 stories 

Names of continents in 
11 stories 

Names of cities in 

20 stories 

Names of sections or 
regions in 48 stories 

Names of states in 
12 stories 

Names of rivers in 
2 stories 

Names of islands in 
2 stories 

Names of mountains in 
2 stories 

Names of oceans in 
8 stories 


The writers found that pupils are in- 
troduced to a great variety of words with 
geographic significance in third-grade 
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readers. The following list will give the 
reader some idea of the number of such 
referencs. 

Americans 


Brittany Little America 


England China Middle West 
English Chinese South West 
France Holland Far West 

French Dutch Far East 
Greenland Netherlands East 

Labrador Arabs Rocky Mountains 
Far North Arabia Great Lakes 
Eskimo Land Arabian Atlantic Ocean 
Eskimo Japan Pacific Ocean 


North Pole 
South Pole 


The child who has vague ideas of the 
location of countries will become very 
confused in reading stories the under- 
standing of which is dependent on his 
knowledge of geography. 


Japanese 
America 


What are we going to do about these 
stories which introduce geographic set- 
tings essential to the appreciation of the 
reading content? 

The radio, the automobile, the movies, 
newspapers, and family conversation have 
carried even the youngest child out of 
his immediate environment into world 
interests, so we should not deprive the 
child of stories about foreign lands; but 
we as teachers must give attention to 
setting the stage for the reading of this 
material. We must clarify concepts and 
build up meanings. 

In order that children may read with 
some degree of understanding they must 
be able to orient themselves as they read. 
They must have mental pictures which 
carry meaning. The teacher, through the 
use of children’s experiences, pictures, 
and maps must build up a background 
of meaning which will help the child 
to read with understanding. 


Children in any group or grade have 
such varied backgrounds that it is neces- 
sary for a teacher to discover the limita- 
tions of each individual in order that she 
may correct wrong impressions, build up 
new understanding, and clarify vague 
meanings. 
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Recently the following incident took 
place in one of our local second grades. 
The children were looking at the world 
map. They had been studying boats and 
were discussing to what countries boats 
might sail. One child said, “I can find 
Germany and Czechoslovakia,’ and he 
quickly located the countries on the map. 
Another child said, “I know where Santa 
Claus lives,’ and he indicated the south 
polar region. 


One child informed on world news 
and eager to locate Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, and the other child interested in 
a very childish use of the map, and still 
they are both in the same grade and are 
both exposed to the same reading con- 
tent in books. 


The one child might be ready for 
stories with foreign settings; but how far 
removed the other child is from an un- 
derstanding of stories introducing our 
world neighbors! 


With so many of our third-grade 
readers introducing stories of foreign 
countries, the writers were interested in 
knowing what opportunity the average 
third-grade pupil has for using maps, 
globes, and pictures in connection with 
his reading; so questionnaires were sent 
to twenty representative school systems 
in twelve different states in various sec- 
tions of the country inquiring how much 
use was made of maps at a third-grade 
level. 

The questionnaire revealed the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Nine school systems out of the 
twenty contacted have wall maps of the 
world and of the United States in third- 
grade class rooms in order that pupils 


may make frequent reference to maps 
when they are needed. 


2. Five school systems make some use 
of United States maps and the globe, al- 
though they do not have maps in the 
third-grade class rooms. 


3. Six school systems make no use of 
world maps or globes in third-grade class 
rooms. 


This limited study revealed that, judg- 
ing from the twenty books studied, (1) 
a great amount of geographic material is 
introduced in third-grade readers; (2) 
many of the stories in third-grade readers 
would not be especially meaningful to 
children unless they knew something 
about the location and the environmental 
features of the regions introduced; (3) 
many geographic terms are introduced 
which need the use of maps and pictures 
to make them clear to children; (4) the 
majority of geographic references are 
centered around a few places—Ame rica, 
England, United States, China, Japan, Far 
North, and New York City; (5) about 
the same amount of geographic material 
appears in third-grade readers prior to 
1930 as appears since 1930; and (6) 
there are many third-grade class rooms in 
which there is limited use or no use of 
maps or globes. 


In closing, may we make a plea for 
the use of maps and pictures in connec- 
tion with reading at as early a level as 
the child’s interests demand, not only be- 
cause of the variety of contacts which he 
makes with world geography in his read- 
ing, but also because of the broad social 
world which he experiences daily through 
such social forces as the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the newspaper, and the movies. 



































Concept Analysis of Primers 
and Pre-Primers™ 





RUTH L. SIMS 
Acting Kindergarten Supervisor 
Colorado State College of Education, Greely, Colorado 


Perhaps one of the most recently recog- 
nized facts regarding education is that it 
is a continuous process which extends 
throughout life. Because education is 
interpreted as a continuous process, the 
school is attempting to equip individuals 
with such understandings, interests and 
controls as are necessary for continuous 
growth and efficient living in a civiliza- 
tion which is continually in process of 
change. As the school accepts the re- 
sponsibility for guiding the individual 
into ever-expanding areas of growth, it 
becomes evident that the content of the 
curriculum, to be effective, must be based 
upon a clear conception of the needs of 
the learner. Not only should the learn- 
er’s present needs be satisfied, but a de- 
sire for constant growth should be stimu- 
lated. Reading serves as an important 
means of stimulating and guiding child 
and adult life, and likewise of increasing 
social understanding. 

Since education is a process of continu- 
ous growth, and since the school has 
accepted the responsibility for laying the 
foundation for this growth, how shall the 
school fulfill its responsibility? Since 
reading is the basic subject of the school 
curriculum, is it not the school’s first re- 
sponsibility to foster and develop the 
reading interests and attitudes of the six 
year old child and thus lay the founda- 
tion for continuous growth? 

These reading interests and attitudes 
must be developed through an effective 


*Based upon Sims, Ruth L. “Concepts Contained in 
Pre-Primers and Primers Used in the Schools of Ponca 
City, Oklahoma.” Unpublished Doctor’s Field Study, 


Colorado State College of Educatic n, Greeley, Colorado, 
1937. 


reading program, the first step of which 
is to aid the child to acquire a vocabulary 
of accurate concepts or meanings. With 
reference to the significance of the reali- 
zation of meaning McKee says: “If a 
child or adult is to achieve this funda- 
mental value through various reading 
activities proposed in this report, great 
importance must be attached to the de- 
velopment of an adequate reading vocab- 
ulary.”’ A child’s reading vocabulary is 
a vocabulary of meanings, and if he lacks 
meanings or concepts with which to read, 
his attempt to read becomes verbalism— 
mere word recognition and reproduction. 
It is the association of concepts with the 
printed or written word forms that gives 
meaning to reading. So the development 
of.many accurate concepts in the mind 
of the child becomes the most funda- 
mental step in a beginning-reading pro- 
gram, and is to be accomplished during 
that period of the reading program 
known as the preparatory period. 

As the child’s vocabulary of meanings 
increases, he progresses from the prepara- 
tory level to the level of initial instruc- 
tion. Here the concepts or meanings he 
has acquired form the basis for early 
chart-reading material. Soon the child is 
able to read pre-primers, primers, and 
other books, provided the concepts con- 
tained therein are familiar to him. In 
order that the child may take to these 
books a meaning vocabulary with which 
to read, the teacher must “look ahead” 
and analyze the content of these books 


iGray, W. &., and others. The Teaching of Reading 
A Second Report. Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, pp. 277 
278, National Society for the Study of Education. 
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in order to ascertain any concepts which 
may not be familiar to the child. When 
such concepts are ascertained, it then be- 
comes the teacher's task to provide ex- 
periences through which the child may 
acquire these concepts before he actually 
encounters them in book situations. The 
importance of truthful, accurate concepts 
cannot be over-emphasized. Untruthful 
concepts which give erroneous meanings 
result in misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of what is read; hence if the 
reader is to achieve the real meaning and 
correct interpretation of what is read, the 
concepts employed must be truthful. 

The information herein presented is 
the result of a concept analysis of seven 
pre-primers and six primers which are 
widely used as early reading material, and 
which I believe have met with favorable 
reception by the primary education groups 
throughout the country. 


Summary of Similar Investigations 

In recent years many vocabulary or 
word-form studies have been made, but 
comparatively few investigations which 
deal with the various meanings or con- 
cepts of word-forms have been reported 
so far. 

An investigation by Marie Ann Mehl 
was made in 1931. One of her objectives 
was to determine the number of concepts 
contained in ten primers and first readers. 
The study revealed 1,778 word forms 
and 2,397 word concepts. 

An investigation as to the number of 
concepts contained in first grade books 
adopted by the state of Texas was re- 
ported by Marian Wozencraft’ in 1934. 
The total number of different words 
found was 1,734, and the number of 
concepts was 2,835. 


2Mehl, Marie Ann. ‘A Vocabulary of First Grade 
Readers.’’ Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1931. 

3 Wozencraft, Marian. ‘‘Concepts Contained in Primers 
and First Readers Adopted by the State of Texas.’? Un 
published Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado, 1934. 


Procedures Employed 

In the study under discussion, each 
book was carefully analyzed, and a fre- 
quency count was kept for each word 
form except in cases where proper nouns 
consisted of a combination of word forms. 
Such combinations of word forms were 
considered as separate words and tabu- 
lated accordingly. The word count did 
not include the title page, the table of 
contents, the preface and the concluding 
word list, but all words appearing in 
illustrations were included. The informa- 
tion gained from the analysis of each 
book resulted in a card record of each 
word, its concept or concepts, the page 
on which the concept appears, the total 
word frequency, the total concept fre- 
quency and the number of concepts for 
each word. From this information both 
detailed and concise summary tables were 
constructed. Because of the extensive 
length of the detailed summary tables, it 
seems wise to omit them from this report, 
but the concise summary tables included 
will serve to reveal certain’ interesting 
facts regarding the words and concepts 
found in the various books analyzed. 


The books analyzed were as follows: 
PRE-PRIMERS 
I. Elson-Gray Pre-Primer (Dick and Jane) 
Elson, William H.; Runkel, Lura E.; and 
Gray, William §. Scott, Foresman, 1936. 
II. Le#’s Play 
Buckingham, B. R., and Dolch, Marguerite P. 
Ginn and Company, 1934. 
III. Bob and Baby Pony 
Martin, Cora M. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
IV. Jack and Nell (author unknown) 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1931. 
V. More Dick and Jane Stories 
Elson, William H.; Runkel, Lura E.; and 
Gray, William S. Scott, Foresman, 1936. 
VI. Rides and Slides 
O’Donnell, Mabel, and Carey, Alice. Row, 
Peterson, 1936. 
VII. Here and There 
O’Donnell, Mabel, and Carey, Alice. Row, 


Peterson, 1936. 





THE 


PRIMERS 
Il. Elson-Gray Basic Primes 
William H.; Runkel, 
Gray, William S. Scott, Foresman, 1936. 
At The Farm 


Martin, Cora. 


Elson, Lura E.; and 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
Everyday Fun 

Hahn, Julia Letheld. Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 
Ben and Alice 

Leavell, Ullin W.; Breckinridge, Elizabeth G.; 
Browning, Mary; and Follis, Hattie. American 
Book Company, 1936. 

Day In and Day Out 

O'Donnell, Mabel, and Carey, Alice. Row, 
Peterson, 1936. 
Peter’s Family 
Paul R.; 


Gray, William S. Scott, Foresman, 1936 


Hanna, Anderson, Genevieve; and 


Summary Tables and Their Interpretation 


Table I is to be read horizontally. 
Column one indicates the book about 
which the information is recorded. In 
column two the total number of different 
words in each book is shown. The total 
number of concepts in each book is given 
in column three. In column four the 
total word frequencies, or the number of 
running words, are recorded. The fifth 
column gives the number of words hay- 
ing more than one concept. 


Table II is to be read similarly. 


Table III records information regarding 
the concept vocabulary burden of each 
of the other pre-primers as compared to 
the concept vocabulary of the E/son- 
Gray Pre-Primer. In column one the pre- 
primers are arranged according to their 
“commonness” of concept vocabulary 
with the concept vocabulary of the E/son- 
Gray Pre-Primer. In column two the 
total number of different words in each 
book is recorded. Column three gives 
the number of different concepts con- 
tained in each pre-primer. The number 
of concepts each of the pre-primers has 
in common with the E/son-Gray Pre- 
Primer is recorded in the fourth column. 
This information was obtained by check- 
ing the concept vocabulary of each pre- 
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TABLE I 


Concise Worp-CoNcerpr SUMMARY For 


Seven Pre-PrimMers 
Pre- Total No. Total No. Total word No. words hav- 
different ing more than 
words 
I 71 91 841 17 
II 74 99 ,107 23 
If 58 61 568 
lV 61 68 822 
V 91 111 1,348 
VI 74 88 986 


VII 89 107 1,143 


Primer concepts | frequencies 


one concept 


TABLE II 
ConcisE Worp-CoNcerpt SUMMARY For 


Six PRIMERS 


Total No. 

Primer different 

words one concept 
I 272 343 4,827 54 
Il 260 327 3,586 49 
Il 311 408 2,094 63 
IV 223 270 6,471 29 
V 264 336 5,221 53 
VI 235 306 2,806 50 


. No. words hav- 
Total Ww ord 
ing more than 


Total No. 


concepts frequencies 


primer with the concept vocabulary of 
the Elson-Gray Pre-Primer. The number 
of concepts found in the concept vocabu- 
lary of the E/son-Gray Pre-Primer, but 
not found in the concept vocabulary of 
each of the other pre-primers, is shown 
in-column five. This number is obtained 
by subtracting the number of concepts 
each pre-primer has in common with the 
Elson-Gray Pre-Primer from the number 
of different concepts found in the Elson- 
Gray Pre-Primer. In column six the num- 
ber of new concepts added to the concept 
vocabulary that each of these pre-primers 
has in common with the concept vocabu- 
lary of the E/son-Gray Pre-Primer, is re- 
corded. This number is obtained by sub- 
tracting the number in column four from 
the number in column three. The total 
word frequency or the number of run- 
ing words, for each of the pre-primers is 
given in column seven. The last column 
gives the ratio of new concepts to run- 
ning words. This ratio is obtained by 
dividing the number of running words 
in each pre-primer by the number of 
new concepts added. Assuming that the 
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Elson-Gray Pre-Primer is to be used as_ the other pre-primers should follow the 

the basic book, Table III may serve as a use of the El/son-Gray Pre-Primer. 

guide in determining the order in which Table IV is to be read similarly. 
TABLE II 


CONCEPT VOCABULARY COMPARISON OF SEVEN PRE-PRIMERS 





No. of con- Ratio of new 


— =P oF 


me $m) MN 


No. of No. of | No. of basic No. of new Total renee, 
Title of Pre-Primer different | different Se ee concepts concepts word eee i 
words concepts ec gan dropped added frequency aie 
Elson-Gray Pre- 
Primer 71 91 841 1:9 
More Dick and Jane 
Stories 91 111 81 10 30 1,348 1:44 
Here and There 89 107 42 49 65 1,143 1:17 
Rides and Slides 74 88 40 51 48 986 1:20 
Let’s Play 74 99 37 54 62 1,107 1:17 
Jack and Nell 61 68 29 62 39 822 1:21 
Bob and Baby Pony 58 61 22 69 39 568 1:14 
TABLE IV 
CONCEPT VOCABULARY COMPARISON OF SIx PRIMERS 
No. of No. of No. of con- No. of basic No. of new Total Ratio of new 
, ; . ; cepts Common : . concepts to 
Title of Primer different different concepts concepts word ; 
words concepts = — dropped added frequency one 
Elson-Gray Primer 272 343 ae 4,827 1:14 
At The Farm 260 327 133 210 194 3,586 1:18 
Everyday Fun 311 408 143 200 265 2,094 i 
Ben and Alice 223 270 145 198 125 6,471 1:51 
Day In and Day Out 264 336 149 194 187 5,221 1:28 
Peter’s Family 235 306 159 184 147 2,806 1:19 





Conclusions 

1. This investigation lists the con- 
cepts with which a child needs to be 
familiar in order to read in a meaningful 
manner certain pre-primers and primers. 

2. It is apparent from this investiga- 
tion that many words contained in these 
pre-primers and primers have more than 
one concept or meaning. 

3. The comparisons of concept vo- 
cabularies as summarized herein may be 


of some value to teachers in planning 
the order in which to use these pre- 
primers and primers most effectively. 

!. Finally, in any study which deals 
with large numbers of words there is 
always the possibility of the inclusion of 
errors. The writer has endeavored to 
record accurate information throughout 
this investigation, and it is her belief that 
the information. herein presented is suffi- 
ciently accurate for practical purposes. 





Helping Children Express 
Themselves Creatively 


EUNICE E. LEONARD 
Woodlawn School 


Schenectady, Neu 


N CONSIDERING THE TOPIC of 

this paper, I think it is important that 

we form a clear conception of the 
modern viewpoint of creative activity. 
It is no longer associated solely with the 
group whose I.Q.’s rate highest—with 
the genius or especially gifted child. The 
idea that these are the only ones capable 
of worth-while creative self-expression 
needs to be corrected. The most en- 
lightened educators in this field today, 
such people as Rugg, Mearns, and Kil- 
patrick, all emphasize the view that every 
child is a potential creator; that every 
child is born with the power to create; 
that although these gifted ones may be 
the only ones capable of great creations, 
yet they are not the only ones who can 
create. Everyone of you, every child that 
you have, is capable of creation; in fact, 
does create every day. For any new way 
of saying something, viewing something, 
of doing something is regarded as a crea- 
tive act, and of course is possible for 
everyone within his own limits. It is 
more and more generally accepted that 
one of the most important tasks of the 
school is to surround the child with an 
environment which will draw out and 
enrich his creative powers. 


For any teacher to tell another teacher 
how to do this, how to help children ex- 
press themselves creatively, is impossible. 
So much depends upon the personalities 
involved, the common experience shared, 
the backgrounds of the children and the 
opportunities offered for freedom to ex- 
periment. What might work for one 


York 


teacher in a certain situation might prove 
a dismal failure in another’s hands. It 
sometimes helps, however, to talk things 
over together and to share ideas in the 
hope that perhaps we can carry one or 
two back and adapt them to suit our 
particular need. 

When we are faced with thirty to 
forty new faces in the beginning of the 
term the question arises, “How can we 
get started? How can we begin?” I 
think the first step should be to break 
down, somehow, any barriers which may 
be raised between ourselves and the chil- 
dren—to get to know each child as well 
as we can—even as well as his parents 
know him. Once that is accomplished, 
he will begin to act naturally, to show 
us his real self, not just a front he may 
assume for school. Before a child will! 
do his best creative work he has to feel 
that you are his friend—that he may say 
anything to you without fear of embar- 
rassment or discouragement or betrayal 
of confidence. Above all, I don’t believe 
he can be forced into self-expression. It 
will come when he is ready and has a 
reason for it. We can direct it best, how- 
ever, by finding out where his interests 
lie, how he feels toward things in his en- 
vironment, his school, his family, his 
friends. Sometimes we find children who 
are timid, shy, reserved. Too often we 
have embarrassed these children by forc- 
ing them into public expressions which 
cause them to withdraw further into 
themselves and cause us to label them 
un-co-operative. Often these most sensi- 
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tive children have the greatest creative 
possibilities if we can give them the con- 
fidence to express themselves. Therefore, 
I believe that a teacher should find time 
for private conferences, for listening in- 
dividually to the problems, experiences 
and life stories of the children. Once you 
are the confidant of the child, you will 
find a multitude of possible experiences 
to draw material from. He must feel that 
nothing is too small and insignificant to 
notice. Then it is a short step from talk- 
ing about to writing about. 


In early written expression we must 
not expect too much. Every unusual ex- 
pression, group of words or even one 
word, must be pointed out, praised, en- 
couraged, and made to appear to the 
child like a personal belonging. Our big- 
gest error in this field, as I see it, is that 
we overlook and disregard so much of 
what is truly creative because we aim too 
high. I think that every one of us has 
cast out truly creative material because 
we either haven’t recognized it, because 
it was improperly put down, or because 
we were too busy and rushed to take time 
to develop it. Often the finished poem 
carefully revised by teacher has lost the 
sparkle it once had in its less perfect 
original form. We would do well then 
to look for one beautifully expressed 
phrase, or one line of new thought. These 
will grow, but we have to be careful at 
first not to squelch the fire by a cold 
shower of criticism or too much stress 
on perfection. 

A boy was writing his autobiography. 
He was telling how he had spilled noodles 
on the floor and how his father had 
stepped on them and nearly skated to a 
fall. He said, “You know, they were 
rolly under his feet, but I don’t know 
how to say it”. How better could he have 
expressed the picture except in these very 
words! 


Another child, in writing about his ex- 
perience in the woods, seemed to catch 
the feeling when he said, 

My paddle went swish, swish. 

A deer looked up. 

He sniffed the air. 

His ears went back. 

A dash! His front hoofs flew. 

He was gone. 
The short sentences, quick sounding 
words bring a realistic motion to this 
writing. 

A different feeling is gained in this 
example: A child wrote about night- 
time— 


At night in the city 

I hear sounds of clanging bells and buzzing motors. 
At night at camp 

Owls screech, leaves rustle. 

At night on the sea 

Ships slip through the quietness. 


One more illustration shows how a 
very common experience has been appre- 
ciated simply, but creatively: Of winter 
wind this child writes: 

Old Mister Wind—blows snow in people’s faces, 


drifts snow mountain high. He gets against my 
door and pushes—until I can’t get out. 


Once a child feels he is capable of 
original expression, he wants to do more 
of it. He becomes the motivator and the 
teacher can move to the background. It 
is important now that there be a place in 
the room where he can put his contri- 
butions, a folder or a drawer, some place 
where he can leave his work until there 
is an Opportunity to talk it over privately 
with you when you are both free. You'll 
find that many will form a habit of jot- 
ting down vivid impressions, of trying 
to write poems and stories on their own 
volition. There will be a wealth of ma- 
terial coming in, some good, some bad, 
but all there because there has been a 
desire to write. 


When you find something good, nave 
it typed, read aloud to the class or a 
group, used on a program or noticed in 
some special way. 





THE ELEMENTARY 

Children who are writing soon feel 
the need for more words. Each of us 
can develop his own ways of working 
toward an increasing vocabulary. Read- 
ing, keeping word lists, making one’s 
own dictionary, keeping word scrap 
books, may be useful forms of motiva- 
tion. Word hunting can be made to 
seem a fascinating game. 

Another thing which I personally be- 
lieve to be of value in a creative way is 
the simple fact that it is a short step 
from sensing beauty through seeing ii 
around us, through handling and touch- 
ing lovely things, to the expression of it 
on paper. If we can bring a little bright- 
ness into our rooms; if we can provide 
lovely books with attractive covers and 
many illustrations, for children to handle; 
if we can let the children themselves 
share in making their surroundings more 


TEACHING PRIMARY READING 


(Continued fr 


The success of the method will be 
determined when pupils have 
reached the third or fourth grades. 
If pupils can be taught from the 
beginning to read symbols with- 
Out pronouncing them, they will 
probably be able to read much 
more rapidly and with a greater 
degree of comprehension, when 
they reach the upper grades, than 
if they are taught by the oral 
method. 


m page 
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cheerful and pleasant; if we can awaken 
a desire for nice things and show them 
how to carry this into broader fields, we 
will do much toward furthering an aware- 
ness of beauty in the child. In other 
words, feeling, touching, sensing beauty 
leads to a desire to tell about it, to share 
it with others and express it creatively. 
One thing more concerns the teacher. 
If she is to promote growth in children 
she must grow herself. She must make 
herself as interesting as possible and then 
be willing to contribute whatever she can 
toward the enrichment of the children’s 
background. She must take them with 


her in imagination to places she has been 
and let them see and experience through 
her eyes. If the sharing between children 
and teacher is mutual, I don’t see how 
we can avoid a broadening and growing 
experience for both teacher and child. 


BY THE NON-ORAL METHOD 


999) 


Pupils develop a marked ability to 
help themselves. They soon learn 
to use the picture dictionary inde- 
pendent of the help of the teacher. 
Oral reading probably should be 
begun not later than the third 
grade, but it should be functional 
and not drill. 

Phonetics should be introduced 
when the pupils have already ac- 
quired well established habits of 
reading for thought getting. 





Elementary School Language 
Textbooks 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


(Continued from November) 


PART TWO 


1. INTRODUCTION 
Purpose of the Stud) 

A review of the investigations that 
have dealt with textbooks in elementary 
English revealed the fact that little ap- 
parently is known concerning the use that 
teachers actually make of such textbooks 
in their classroom instruction. Conse- 
quently, the present investigation of cur- 
rent practice in using English textbooks 
in the elementary school was launched. 
In general, the study was designed to 
ascertain to what extent teachers either 
do or do not depend on textbooks for 
their lessons in English, and to note the 
ways in which the books are used—in 
the major sections of the United States 
and in rural regions as opposed to small 
cities or to metropolitan areas. 

More specifically, teachers and super- 
visors who use books were asked (a) to 
name the textbook used, (b) to indicate 
the order of treatment and their practices 
in selecting from textbook materials, (c) 
to report whether and how workbooks 
are used, (d) to note other practices in 
supplementing the textbooks, (e) to indi- 
cate the “backbone” or basic nature of 
the course in English, and (f) to recom- 
mend changes in current textbooks them- 
selves or in their use. Elementary teach- 
ers who do not use an adopted textbook 
in English were similarly asked (a) to 
state the school’s former practice in us- 
ing a textbook, (b) to show the place of 
English in the school program, (c) to in- 
dicate reasons for not using textbooks, 
(d) to give suggestions for the improve- 


ment of currently published books, and 
(e) to report whether and how work- 
books in English are used. 
Method of the Investigation; Gross Re- 

turns 

The construction and sending out of 
questionnaires seemed the only feasible 
way to make a rapid survey of current 
practice in using textbooks in elementary 
English. Consequently, a brief but inclu- 
sive questionnaire was devised in the 
spring of 1936, given a tryout in a gradu- 
ate class of experienced teachers and su- 
pervisors, revised, and printed during the 
following summer. Two one-page forms 
were constructed, one to be filled out if 
textbooks were used, the other if the re- 
spondent did not use a textbook in Eng- 
lish. Both forms were sent to each respon- 
dent with directions to fill out and return 
the form applicable to the situation in 
the local elementary school. These forms 


appear on pages 310 and 311. 


Of the five hundred copies in the first 
printing, about half were sent to summer 
school instructors in large universities and 
colleges in representative sections of the 
United States. These instructors had con- 
sented to distribute the questionnaires 
among their students who, during the 
academic year, were teachers and super- 
visors in the elementary school. The re- 
maining questionnaires were mailed to 
members of The National Conference on 
Research in English, of the Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, of the Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and of the 
Progressive Education Association. A 
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310 THE 
stamped, self-addressed envelope was 
provided by the investigator. Only per- 
sons manifestly engaged in teaching or 
supervising in the elementary grades 
were solicited. 

The mortality of the questionnaires 
was very high. Only 190 of the five hun- 
dred questionnaires were returned in 
usable form. In order to add to the re- 
liability of the results, another three hun- 
dred questionnaires were printed and 
distributed as before—to members of the 
same organizations, but to a different 
personnel. In the second instance, there 
were 152 returned. The data for the 342 
questionnaires were pooled. In all, 97 
questionnaires were returned by persons 
representing schools that do not use 
books; 245 were returned by persons who 
do use textbooks in English. Of the forty- 
eight states, Delaware, Nevada and Maine 
are the only ones from which no response 
was received. The West was least well 
represented of the four major regions of 
the United States. 

Limitations of the Study 

This investigation inevitably suffers 
from the limitations of any questionnaire 
study. Though the utmost care was taken 
to develop a form that would be objec- 
tive (identical interpretation of items by 
all respondents; replies that could have 
but one possible meaning ), simple, selec- 
tive, and brief but inclusive, the results 
of the study are not completely reliable. 
Some respondents were apparently hasty 
and careless in reading even the most ex- 
plicit directions and wrote in responses 
that had no bearing on the question under 
consideration. Such replies had to be dis- 
regarded; there is no way of knowing a 
school’s actual practice in regard to any 
item where answers are not pertinent. A 
few parts of the questionnaire were ap- 
parently not inclusive enough as was 
shown by the quite frequent addition of 
an item such as “assemblies” in Part F 
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of Form B (page 311). Probably non- 
itemized practices, such as assemblies, are 
much more common than is indicated by 
the figures in the various tables because 
so many of the respondents did not take 
time to write in supplementary subpoints 
in the space provided for them. 

NOT USING TEXTBOOKS 


(Name) 


(Date) 


(Position; school) 


(City; state) 
PRACTICE IN USING TEXTBOOKS 
IN ENGLISH 


CURRENT 


Form A 


Directions: Please underscore or write in the facts 
that best represent your school’s practice in using text- 
Read all the items in any one sec- 


Mark 


Form A only if your school does Not use an adopted 


books in English. 


tion before marking any part of the section. 


series of English textbooks. 


A. If you know—Did your school formerly use an 


adopted series? Yes No 


When was the practice aban- 
doned? 
In what grades was it used? 
743 67 6 
B. Does the teacher now use individual copies of 
different textbooks? Yes No 
Does she put part-sets (5 or more of a kind) 


into the pupils’ hands? Yes No 
For What? 
1. Practice lessons: (a) Skills; (b) Manuscript 
form; (c) Correct usage 
2. Rules; standards 
3. Specimens or model compositions 
4. Topics of discussion 
5. Projects; activities 
6. Tests; objective measures 
7. Grammar 
C. What place has English instruction in the daily 
program? 
ie s 


composition 


separate period for teaching language- 


2. A part of the instruction in other subjects; 


no separate period. 


3. A part of the instruction in other subjects; 
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a separate period for teaching and drilling 
language skills 

4. (Write in any other procedure) 

D. Do the pupils use workbooks in English? Yes No 
How? 

1. Procedure lesson by lesson 

2. Lessons in order of need 

3. Lessons only if needed 

4. Whole group together — usually sometimes 

5. Individuals 


6. Small groups with needs in common 


E. Why is an adopted series of textbooks not used in 


your school? (Give the really fundamental rea- 


son) 


F. If you should be compelled to use an English 
textbook, what changes would you want to have 
made so as to improve the current types? (Con- 
sider the contents as in B above, the organization, 
relative emphasis, etc.) 

G. What do your teachers in English, without fol- 
lowing books, do that is better than you believe 


they could do by using a textbook in English? 


H. Would you approve of a pupils’ handbook of usage 
to guide their use of grammatical expression and 


of written mechanics? Yes No 


THOSE USING TEXTBOOKS 
(Name) 
(Position; school) 
(Date) 


(City; state) 


CURRENT PRACTICE IN USING TEXTBOOKS 
IN ENGLISH 
ForM B 
Directions: Please underscore or write in the facts 
that best represent your school’s practice in using 
textbooks in language-composition. Read all the items 
in any one section before marking any part of the 
section. Mark this sheet only if your school Does use 


an adopted series of English textbooks. 
A. Name authors and publishers of the textbook used. 


B. Do you know of a textbook that you would 
prefer using instead of it? Yes No 


What about it do you like better? 


C. How do the teachers in your school use the lessons 


in the adopted textbook? 
1. Orderly procedure through the book 


2. Irregular progress through the book 


a. Most of the material covered 
b. Only selected parts used 
(1) Practice lessons: (a) skills; (b) 
manuscript form; (c) correct usage 
(2) Specimens or models 
(3) Rules; standards 
(4) Tests; objective measure 
(5) Topics of discussion 
(6) Projects; activities 
(7) Grammar 


D. Do the pupils use supplementary workbooks in 

English? Yes No 

How? 

1. Procedure lesson by lesson 

2. Lessons in order of need 
3. Lessons only if needed 
4 Whole group together—usually sometimes 
5. Individuals 
6 


Small groups with needs in common 


E. What is the “backbone” of the English course? 
1. The adopted textbook 
2. Projects or activities that constitute an Eng- 
lish course which is taught in a period set 
aside for a class in language-composition 
3. Projects or activities in other subjects with 
no separate period for English 
4. (Write in any other procedure) 
F. Indicate ways in which the teachers supplement 


the textbook. Star the chief ones 

1. Inventory of usage in other classes 

2. Topics chosen from other classes 
3. Projects arising in other classes 
4. Commercial drill materials 

Teacher-devised drill 
6. Holiday observance 
7. Programs for visitors 
8. (Others, please) 

G. What changes would you recommend in text- 
books as written? (Write a paragraph. Con- 
sider the contents as in C above, organization, 
relative emphasis, etc.) 

H. If you had your way, would you have teachers 
consistently follow textbooks in English? In 
what ways? For what purposes? (Write a 


paragraph. Continue on the back) 

Perhaps the most serious limitation is 
the small number of cases. The number 
is too small to permit reliable interpreta- 
tions, particularly in regard to possible 
sectional differences in current practice. 
It is possible only to make some very 
probable generalizations, to note likely 
trends, and to suggest that further inves- 
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tigations be launched—if the problem be 
worthy of further investigation. 


Il. PRACTICES IN SCHOOLS WHERE 
TEXTBOOKS ARE USED 


The data submitted by teachers and 
supervisors in schools where a series of 
English textbooks is currently in use are 
presented in two tables, the first being 
organized in terms of raw frequencies 
and the second in terms of percentages. 
(See pages 314 and 317.) The latter 
table includes only the items that are 
specified in the original questionnaires, 
since the written-in responses were made 
only by a few respondents and their in- 
clusion in the table of percentages might 
give false impressions of the relative pre- 
valence of the practices under question. 


The data are organized in terms ot 
four major regions of the United States: 
The South, the North Atlantic, the Mid- 
dle West, and the West.’ Each of the re- 
gions is reasonably well represented as is 
shown by the figures in the first line 
across Table I. 


In interpreting Tables I and II, and 
in evaluating the discussion thereof, the 
reader should keep certain considerations 
in mind. In the first place, the first line 
of figures, which indicates the number of 
respondents per region, will often prove 
useful in determining the extent to which 
a region is represented by the data and 
the relative prevalence of any certain 
practice in that region. For instance, 47 
of 65 respondents in the South indicated 
their practice of proceeding through a 


1 South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virgin West Vir 
rinia. 

North Atlantic: Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersev, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 

Middl West: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin 

West: California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevad: 
Ne Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wvoming 
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textbook in irregular order, while 14 
stated that they teach the lessons in or- 
der of appearance. However, the reader 
should be cautious in making such com- 
parisons since many of the respondents 
failed to mark certain items, especially 
the subpoints to the major items. Thus 
a practice may be more common than a 
small frequency—or percentage 
indicate. Comparatively few of the re- 
spondents wrote in supplementary sub- 


would 





points, so that the very small frequencies 
for some subpoints are extremely doubt- 
ful indications of the relative prevalence 
of the respective practices. 


The analytical reader, in interpreting 
Tables I and II, may note apparent dis- 
crepancies in the figures, since the sum 
of related but diverse practices may ex- 
ceed the number of respondents. For in- 
stance, in reporting on the “backbone” 
of the course in English, 32 
from the South reported the textbook to 


respondents 


be such, 26 stated that projects arising in 
other subjects and taught in the English 
period are the basis, and 13 indicated 
the use of such projects without having a 
all, then, 
there are 73 frequencies for this section 
of Form B; but there were only 65 re- 
spondents from the South who are users 
of an adopted series of textbooks. This 
discrepancy—and others like it—is only 


separate English period. In 


apparent because many of the respon- 
dents were supervisors of county or city 
school systems and reported for scores 
and perhaps hundreds of teachers. Some 
of the teachers in such a system were said 
to follow one practice in their teaching: 
other teachers were reported as following 
some other. When a supervisor indicated 
that practice is thus divided, the investi- 
gator gave a tally to each practice that 
the respondent had marked. 


ndented in the table Compare 
pages 310 and 311 


Subpoints are doubly 
th the original forms on 
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General Practice in the United States 

The figures in the last column of Ta- 
bles I and II indicate the results obtained 
by tabulating the replies on all of the 
copies of Form B that were returned in 
usable form.” If the results are at all re- 
liable, it would seem that more schools 
are at present using the traditional type 
of textbook’ than are using the unit- 
activity type. For the traditional books, 
there were 156 responses; for the unit- 
activity type, only 67. In terms of the 245 
replies received in all, this represents a 
ratio of 63.7 per cent to 27.3 per cent. 
About one-third of the teachers and su- 
pervisors indicated that they would like 
to have a different series of textbooks 
adopted in the schools in which they 
work. A careful re-check of the question- 
naires revealed that, for the most part, it 
was teachers now using the traditional 
type of book who desire the change in 
textbooks. This fact is somewhat vaguely 
indicated by the larger frequencies for 
the third and fourth items under “Rea- 
sons for preferring another book.” (See 
“Integration; units; better organization” 
and ‘Functional aspects; social utility” 
in Table I on page 314.) 


Teachers show a strong tendency to 
progress through a book in irregular or- 
der. Out of 217 responses for this sec- 
tion of Form B, 144 reported this prac- 
tice. Somewhat more than a third of the 
respondents indicated that they use most 
of the materials in the textbook; but 
probably an even larger portion do so 
since more than half of the respondents 
(131 to be exact) consider the textbook 
the backbone of the course. Of the teach- 
ers who use their English textbooks se- 


>Tables L and IL will be discussed concomitantly wher 
ever their items duplicate one another The use of Table II 
facilitates comparisons. 


#The traditional type of textbook may be defined as 
one that has a miscellany of unrelated lessons that feature 
oral composition, literature, grammar, written composition, 
correct. usage, spelling, vocabulary building, and so on, 
there being no unifying theme or topic common to the 
exercises incorporated within a chapter. 


lectively, the larger numbet choose the 
drills and practice materials. The other 
kinds of exercises were reported as being 
selected about half as often, with no dis- 
crimination in favor of any one of them. 
However, it was interesting to note, in 
the process of analysis, that there are dis- 
tinctive “patterns” of selection: some 
teachers tend to choose the more mechan- 
ical phases such as grammar, rules, and 
practice materials; others prefer projects 
and activities. 

In regard to the consistent following of 
a textbook in English, about one-sixth of 
the respondents who answered Section H 
of Form B favored following one con- 
sistently. They represent about eight per 
cent of all respondents who returned this 
form. The use of the textbook as a refer- 
ence and guide is apparently the most 
favored practice. The respondents were 
equally divided—so far as those respond- 
ing to Section H are concerned—between 
the practice of considering the textbook 
the basis for all the essentials of an Eng- 
lish course, and of considering it merely 
the source of materials to guide in the 
use of technicalities. A consideration of 
the data for Section H of Form B seems 
to indicate that the textbooks currently 
in use are quite adaptable in their appli- 
cation; teachers may use them much or 
little; the books may be used for any of 
several purposes. A considerable number 
of supervisors and principals made a 
point of the inability of the average 
teacher to plan a well-rounded and sig- 
nificantly helpful English course without 
the guidance of a textbook. They believe 
the textbook an essential adjunct of in- 
struction in English. 


Of the schools that reported the use 
of an adopted series of English textbooks, 
fewer than half buy workbooks for sup- 
plementary practice. Of the 102 respond- 
ents reporting the use of workbooks, 69 
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teach the lessons in the order of the 
pupils’ need for them. Although use in 
individualized practice is apparently not 
common, yet it is encouraging to note 
that about half of the schools that re- 
ported the use of workbooks assign les- 
sons to small groups that have needs in 
common. Almost as many require lessons 
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to be done by the entire class-group with- 
out discrimination as to individual pro- 
ficiencies or deficiencies. 

Slightly more than half of the respond- 
ents (131 out of 245) reported that 
teachers consider the textbook the “‘back- 
bone” of the course in English. Eighty- 
seven indicated the practice of bringing 


TABLE |] 


CURRENT 


Practices 


PRACTICES IN TEACHING ENGLIS 


H IN 245 Scnooits Usinc TExTBOOKS 


North 
Atlantic 


South csr West Total 





Schools responding 
Type of book: activity or unit 
traditional—expression & drill mixed 
Preference for some other book yes 
ho 
Reasons for preferring another book 
Adaptability: local appropriateness 
Thoroughness; concentrated treatment; cumu 
lative development; gradual introd. 
Integration; units; better organization 
Functional aspects; social utility 


Presentations; accuracy; clarity; child level; 


explicitness 


Manner of use: orderly procedure through book 

irregular procedure 

Most of material 

Selected 
Practice materials 
Specimens and models 
Rules and standards 
Tests; Objective measures 
Topics of discussion 
Projects; activities 
Grammar 


Workbooks ves 
no 
Manner of use 
Lessons in order 
Lessons in order of need 
Only lessons needed 
Use by group as whole 
Use by individuals as needed 
Use by small groups with needs in common 


Backbone of in English; textbook 
projects in English period 
projects with no separate Eng. period 
eourse of study 


eourse 


Supplementation: inyentory of usage 
topics from other classes 
projects arising from other classes 
commercial drill materials 

teacher-devised drills 

holiday observance 

programs for visitors 

culminations, such as assemblies, ete. 


” 45 
67 
156 
80 
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CurRRENT Practices IN TEACHING ENGLISH IN 245 ScHoots Usinc TextBooxs (Continued) 





oe 


Practices 


Supplementation: (con’td) 
class publications, as newspaper 
class organizations, as clubs 
creative activities (plays, poems, etc.) 


Changes recommended for textbooks 

Activities; projects 

Flexibility; current & individual needs 

Integration with other subjects 

Emphasis: oral expres.; communication; social 
utility; few practice exercises 

Emphasis: rules and standards; specimens; illus, 
materials; handbook; few units or activities 

Functional grammar; little formal grammar 

Self-evaluating proced.; objective tests; known 
progress; systematic checks 

Systematic development; cumulative treatment; 
maintenance program 

Standardized lang. assent. & vocab.; elimination 
of non-functional usages 

More practice lessons; drill 

Simplified presentat.; suitabil. to grade 

Life situations 


Consistent following of textbook: yes 
unqualified no 
no for qualified teacher 
Use of selected parts; guide 
Use of whole in miscellaneous order 
Opposition to use of a single textbook 
Desire for a handbook; pupils’ 
Adjustment through selection of material 
Use as basis: full course of study; essentials; 
grade-placement of essent. 
Use as basis: technicalities; standards and rules; 
drill; handbook 
Use as basis: teaching techniques; systematiz. 
of English materials 
‘se in order of need 
e with supplementation from other subj. 
‘se with supplementat. from daily experience 
ise with supplementat. by practice material 
Jse with supplementat. by course of study 
Textbook as source of suggestions 


nL 


‘ 
t 


| North Middle 
S I ‘ . Wes é 
outh | Deatic| Week est Total 
3 4 2 3 12 
3 6 ] ] 11 
2 6 2 10 
9 9 17 11 46 
8 13 10 6 oe 
1] 8 14 9 42 
7 5 12 S 52 
17 17 17 7 58 
6 6 1] a 28 
6 7 9 Z 24 
6 10 1] 5 52 
7 12 10 } 33 
14 1d 14 Ss 51 
5 3 6 18 
12 8 16 10 $6 
Z D LO 3 20) 
0 13 14 17 74 
7 6 5 3 2] 
19 16 22 Lo ‘a 
3 ] } 2 10 
10 16 4 299 
. 9 7 22 
2] 1] 17 S ye 
S 1] 21 8 48 
10 9 15 15 49 
s s } } LD 
1] } 1] 3) 32 
1] | 12 LZ 39 
10 ] rf) 5 oo 
7 7 S s 30 
3 8) 5 14 
7 S Ss y oS 





projects arising in the other subjects over 
into the English period. It seems that 
relatively few teachers who have text- 
books available dispense with a separate 
English period and “teach English all day 
long in every class.” 

Even though a great many teachers do 
make the textbook the basis of the Eng- 
lish course, they frequently reported the 
practice of supplementation. In order of 
decreasing frequency, the most frequent- 
ly used practices in supplementation are: 


projects from other classes, teacher- 
devised drills, observance of holidays, 
and topics from other classes. Fewer than 
one-third of the respondents indicated 
that they administer an inventory of us- 
age as a supplementary measure in their 
teaching. Programs for visitors are used 
equally as often. A relatively small num- 
ber indicated the use of commercial drill 
materials—many fewer than those re- 
porting the use of a workbook. This dis- 
crepancy can be accounted for by the fact 
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that persons marking the one section of 
the questionnaire did not, in many in- 
stances, mark the other. The small num- 
ber of cases for the other types of sup- 
plementation is due to the fact that very 
few respondents availed themselves of 
the opportunity to write in additional 
ways of supplementing the book. 

In the paragraphs that many of the 
respondents wrote concerning desirable 
changes in textbooks, the following 
points were most frequently mentioned: 
English textbooks could be improved if 
their authors would lay more stress on, 
and give more thorough and concentrated 
treatment to, the technical aspects of Eng- 
lish. Almost as many teachers expressed 
a preference for emphasis on social util- 
ity, life situations, activities and projects, 
and integration with other subjects. Ap- 
parently there are two quite diverse 
points of view that writers of textbooks 
must consider: one type of teacher or 
supervisor wants a book that stresses 
systematic development and practice of 
technicalities; another type prefers a 
book that features the expressional situa- 
tions arising out of lifelike activities in 
school and out. 


Sectional Differences’ 

The number of cases is entirely too 
small to warrant very definite conclusions 
concerning sectional differences in ways 
of using textbooks. The following state- 
ments can only indicate trends, tenden- 
cies, or tentative conclusions. One fact, 
however, seems rather conclusive: prac- 
tices in the various sections of the United 
States are much alike. Sectional likenesses 
are much more in evidence than are sec- 
tional differences. Table II, which con- 
sists of percentages, makes this fact espe- 
cially evident. Any practice that was 
reported by a large or small percentage 
of respondents in one section of the coun- 


5Table II on page 317 is the principal source of the 
following comparisons. 
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try was generally reported by a similarly 
large or small proportion of teachers and 
supervisors in the other sections. 

There are some apparent differences, 
however. Schools in the South and West 
show a strong current tendency to retain 
the use of the “traditional” type of book 
that was copyrighted some years ago. In 
the South, state adoptions of textbooks 
apparently are largely responsible; paren- 
thetical remarks by respondents and the 
experience of the investigator give 
weight to this statement. While schools 
of the Middle West have been quicker to 
adopt the use of the unit-activity type of 
books, the teachers there—and in the 
West—are much more prone to follow 
the textbook closely and sequentially 
than are the teachers of the South and the 
North Atlantic Section. The Midwest 
and the West are similarly more addicted 
to the practice of making the textbook 
the backbone of the English course. In 
the Southern and North Atlantic states, 
teachers show somewhat more tendency 
to use textbooks selectively and to tie les- 
sons in English up to the work in other 
classes. An inventory of usage is a some- 
what more common practice in the North 
Atlantic states than elsewhere. 


Workbooks apparently are more wide- 
ly used in the South than in other sec- 
tions of the country, though many Mid- 
western teachers indicated that they 
would like to use them if finances would 
permit. More teachers and supervisors in 
the South and North Atlantic states 
(very few cases in any section) declared 
themselves averse to using a single text- 
bock as the basis for the course in Eng- 
lish than did the respondents in the other 
sections of the country. There was, on the 
other hand, somewhat more favor for the 
use of a handbook of usage in the Middle 
West and the West. 
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arly | TABLE II 

and PERCENTAGES OF Scuoots THar Use Encustit Textpooks THatr Rerorr Certain 
| 
Practices IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY ENGLISH * 


North Middle 








¥EC- 
Consistent following of textbook: ves 3.1 7.4 14.7 6.8 8.2 


unqualified no 46.2 19.1] 20.6 38.6 30.2 


no for qualified teacher 10.8 8.8 7.4 6.8 8.6 


* The base for the percentages in each column in Table IL is the number appearing first in each respective column. Only 


supervisors are included in Table I only 


(To be concluded) 


foe Practices South Aslemsio West West Total 
est pais 
rain Number of schools responding 65 68 68 44 245 
00k Type of book: activity or unit 10.8 28.0 $2.6 27.3 27.3 
In traditional 84.6 50.0 34.4 68.2 63.7 
Preference for some other book: yes 37.0 33.8 32.4 25.0 32.7 
oks no 53.8 38.2 39.7 43.2 43.7 
a Manner of use: orderly procedure through book 21.5 19.1 39.7 43.2 29.8 
the irregular procedure 72.3 63.2 50.0 [5.5 58.8 
Bia most of material 41.5 35.3 33.8 $0.9 37.6 
ive Selection 
01s Practice materials 38.5 35.3 28.0 34.3 33.9 
Specimens and models 18.5 20.6 11.8 25.0 18.3 
f tO Rules and standards 20.0 17.6 16.2 15.9 17.6 
- of Tests; objective measures 18.5 17.6 10.3 18.2 15.9 
the Topics of discussion 9,2 14.7 11.8 18.2 13.1 
Projects; activities 21.5 19.] 8.8 20.5 17.1 
low Grammar 24.6 26.5 8.8 13.6 18.8 
lly Use of workbooks: yes 64.6 32.4 30.9 38.6 41.6 
the no 32.3 50.0 64.7 56.8 50.6 
Manner of use 
vest Lessons in order aot 5.9 7.4 0.7 
ted Lessons in order of need 46,2 0.6 14.7 34.5 28.2 
Only lessons needed 15. 7.4 8.8 6.8 9.8 
0k Use by group as whole 21.5 19.] 10.3 18.2 17.1 
In Use by individuals as needed 21.5 7.4 8.8 6.8 11.4 
Use by small groups with needs in common 26.2 19.1 10.3 20.5 18.8 
tes, 
ncy Backbone of course in English: textbook 49,2 o- 64.7 61.4 53.5 
projects in English period +(0).0 39. 20.6 49.9 39.0 
les- projects with no separate English period 20.0 10.3 7.4 13.6 12.7 
her course of study 3.1 10.3 &.8 $.6 6.2 
ne- Supplementation: inventory of usage 30.8 45.6 32.4 38.6 36.7 
rth toples from other classes 60.0 08.8 O1.5 61.4 97.6 
projects arising from other classes 63.1 54.4 67.6 77.3 64.5 
commercial drill materials 26.2 26.5 13.2 20.5 21.6 
teacher-devised drills 61.5 61.8 60.3 63.6 61.6 
de- holiday observance 61.5 54.4 D8.8 72.7 60.8 
programs for visitors 36.9 29.4 41.2 45.4 37.6 
in items that were printed on the original questionnaires are included. Responses that were written in by the teachers and 























E HAVE cause increasingly to 

realize that life in all of its aspects 
is Sharply influenced by speech. But one 
has only to search the English curriculum 
to discover how inadequately the schools 
are providing for training the voice and 
for oral expression. 

In this neglect in speech training, we 
have a parallel to that of physical train- 
ing and athletics. The vital importance 
of such training to each individual is 
recognized; yet, actually in practice, the 
curriculum is so organized that only the 
few are benefited. In physical education, 
it is the cripples and, more generally and 
surely, the athletes—the football, base- 
ball, basketball, and track teams—that 
are given systematic instruction. 

So in speech, it is only the severely 
handicapped—the stammerers—and the 
talented who are adequately noticed. Try- 
outs are given to eliminate the inept. 
The mediocre cannot even qualify for 
try-outs. Instead of these try-outs being 
occasions when the needs of pupils are 
observed and recorded with a view to 
remedial teaching, any permanent records 
that are made apply only to the talented, 
the gifted. Mary would make a good 
Sarah Crewe, John a wonderful Dog- 
berry, Frank is booked for the escaped 
convict in “The Bishop’s Candlesticks.” 
The ordinary child, who numbers mil- 
lions in the United States, just isn’t in it 
when it comes to school speech activities. 
He doesn’t know the sound of his own 
voice raised to speak to an audience. 

And yet, there are no insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of a broadened pro- 
gram of training in oral English, sensibly 
administered and effectively taught, that 


Social Implications of 
Speech Training 


would include practically all of the chil- 
dren, and especially those of average 
ability. 

The program would be set up on the 
basis of courtesy in speech, and good 
manners in language. Such matters as 
modulating the voice in conversation, 
listening considerately to what is being 
said by others, fitting one’s own comment 
into a conversation in progress, knowing 
how to turn a conversation, avoiding 
abruptness, are vital teaching points. 


But it is a mistake to assume that such 
effective teaching of oral English is easy 
and may be done incidentally. The fact 
is that eternal watchfulness, constant 
study, and persistent effort on the part of 
the teacher are necessary, so complicated 
are the human problems involved, and 
so difficult is mastery on the part of in- 
dividuals of ego-centric or anti-social 
tendencies. 

Difficult though they are, so long as 
we continue to neglect problems such as 
these with the big average groups of 
children, we are failing to make educa- 
tion serve practically in a democratic 
country. Social life in a democracy de- 
pends upon the use of the voice and 
speech in making adjustments and in 
maintaining social relationships. Proper- 
ly cultivated, the voice and the language 
or ordinary discourse, are the chief factors 
in the rationalization of the problems and 
difficulties encountered in modern civil- 
ization. And the culture of the voice, 
and speech training, are the most urgent 
responsibility of the English teacher 


throughout all levels of the child’s nor- 
mal school life. 
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Books for Christmas and 
the New Year 


Stories for Little People 
Trailer Dog Trix and Nancy. By Florence Bourgeois. 
Illus. by the author. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 75c. 


The elements of the story—a trailer, a puppy, a 


are all fascinating to young 





pet parade, and a prize 
Americans. The story has enough body and plot to 
make it interesting, and the pictures help the tale 
along—as all good illustrations should. Children will 
enjoy the volume, especially the pictures of the pet 
parade. 

The Tooseys. By Mabel Guinnip La Rue. Illus. by 

Kurt Wiese. Nelson, 1938. $1.50. 

The irresponsible and delightful Tooseys have few 
brains, but unlimited good nature. Their prodigious 
efforts to get the dining table through the door, to get 
the car out of the mud, and to visit the zoo furnish 
the kind of fun that children thoroughly enjoy. The 
book is an unusually good mingling of realism and 


humor. 


Sleepy Kitten. Stories and Pictures by Miriam Clark 
Potter. Dutton, 1938. $2.00. 


A collection of stories for little children. The 
Sleepy Kitten is a guide who conducts young readers 
through the book. The stories are fanciful, and con- 


cern small animals—rabbits, squirrels, and the like. 


Billy in Search of a Tail. By Nina Butler. Illus. by 
Roberta Asselin. David McKay, 1938. $1.00. 


Billy, the cat, was so unhappy and embarrassed by 
his lack of a tail that he set out to find one. His search 
ended in the discovery that he was a Manx cat, and 
the winning of a blue ribbon by virtue of that fact. 
The author allows the animals to talk among them- 
selves, but not to humans, and in this way retains a 
certain amount of realism in spite of the fanciful char- 
acter of the story. Illustrations and text both show 


knowledge of cat-nature. 


Ameliaranne at the Zoo. By K. L. 
by S. B. Pearse. David McKay. $1.50. 


Ameliaranne is widely loved from previous ap- 


Thompson. Illus. 


pearances. Those who know her will welcome this 

volume, and those who do not should hasten to make 

her acquaintance. 

Dick Whittington and his Cat. Wood engravings by 
Fritz Eichenberg. Design by Helen Gentry. Holi- 
day House, 1937. 50c. 

Designated by the publishers as a ‘“‘stocking book,” 


this volume would make an admirable small gift for a 
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From Alexander’s Christmas Eve, by Marjorie Knight. 
Illus. by Howard Simon. E. P. Dutton. 


child. The illustrations in colors and in black and 

white, tiny as they are, are vigorous and effective. 

The fine old story needs no comment. 

The Night Before Christmas. By Clement Moore. 
Woodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. Holiday House, 1937. 
50c. 

The book contains a foreword on Clement Moore 
by Vernon Ives. This, too, is a “stocking book,” and 


is a very good edition of the beloved poem. 


Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper. Pictures by 
Hilda Scott. Holiday House, 1938. 50c. 
Still another “stocking book.” Delicate pictures, 
good type, and good margins distinguish this diminutive 


volume. 


Hamlet: A Cocker Spaniel. By Irma Simonton Black. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Holiday House, 1938. $1.50. 
Stories of a little dog’s slight adventures in a city 

apartment and in the country. There is no plot de- 

velopment, and the narrative is the realistic type made 
known by the “Here and Now” books. Very little 
children will enjoy hearing the book read aloud, for 
the author has made much use of repetition, rhythm, 


and even verses. 





THE 


A Story of the West 


Grosset and Dunlap, 


Jeanne-Marie Goes to Market. 
Indies. By Sari. Illustrated 
1938. 

This pleasant little book teils hows small Jeanne- 
Marie realizes her desire to carry a water-jar on her 
head. 

Denny, the Boy We Always Knew. 

Nelson, 1938. $1.50. 


By Sonia Daugherty. 
Illus. by Jane Linton 
Fantastic dream-adventures of one Denny with a 
porcupine, Mrs. Echo, a cigar-store Indian, and other 
strange creatures. The author is using two very difficult 
elements: the dream, which has been sadly overworked 


in plot-making, and fantasy, which is either superla- 


tively good or else tiresome. Considering this, she has 


not been unsuccessful, though the book is not one of 


the season’s best. 
E lhiot t. 
$2.00. 


Morrow 


Kathleen 
Knopf, 1938 


Soomoon, Boy of Bali. By 
Illus. By Roger Duvoisin. 


A strikingly handsome volume, printed on a heavy 


laid stock, and illustrated with crude, bright drawings. 
The story concerns the seven-year-old Soomoon’s long 
journey from his little seaside village to the mountain 
village of Choolik. The book gives much information 
about native life on Bali, but the story moves slowly, 
and the vocabulary is beyond the range of the children 
to whom the story is addressed. A well-written book, 
nevertheless. 


The Streamlined Pig. By 
by Kurt Wiese. 


Margaret Wise Brown. Illus 


Harper, 1938. $1.50. 


A wish-fulfillment story of a little boy who 


ill-assorted animals 


The Missouri River 


wanted a farm with a great many 
including a fat pig and a buffalo. 
overflows and the animals are saved by airplane, in 
which process the pig’s tail is straightened out. For 


children of four to eight years old. 


Fairy and Folk Tales 

The Tale of the Land of Noel 
Langley. Illus. by the author. Morrow, 1938. $2.50. 
book 


pictures 


Green Ginger. By 


This extraordinarily handsome (printed in 


illustrated with bright tells the 
story of Aladdin’s son, Abu Ali, and his efforts to 
break the spell that caused the Land of Green Ginger 


Children will be 


England), 


to float about. delighted with the 
magic, the narrow escapes, and the funny situations, 
Langley 


and adults will like it fully as well, for Mr 


has literary style, and the same delicious overtones of 

humor that characterize “Alice in Wonderland” and 

Milne’s “Once Upon a Time.” 

The Princess and the 
By A. A. Milne. 


and Dunlap, 1925, 1937. 


Apple Tree, and other Stories. 


Illus. by Helen Sewell. Grosset 


These subtle, brief tales have very iittle action. 
Th btle, brief ] } ] 


They are the products of an adult’s wistful backward 


look into childhood. 


Children will enjoy some of the 


ELEMENTARY 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


tales Other 


stories, ““Miss Waterlow in Bed” and “Sand Babies” will 


“Sparrow-Tree Square” for example. 


be liked best by adults for the first is mystical and 


book is 


the second, psychological. The beautifully 


illustrated. 


Retold by Pattie Prise. Hus. by Desmond 


Dutton, 1938. $1.50. 


Bantu Tales. 

Smith. 

In almost every respect, this book is unusual. First, 
the subject matter is Zulu folk-lore. Second, the stories 
are printed in the style of free verse, which emphasizes 
the sing-song quality of the stories. Finally, the pic 
tures in crude red, green, and sepia, fit the strange 
setting well. The subject matter of the stories has 
familiar echoes, and a specialist in folk-lore will find 
many similarities to the Uncle Remus tales. A glossary 


provides help with the puzzling Zulu words. 


The Lonely Little Pig and Other Animal Tales. Selected 
by Wilhelmina Illus. by Neville 
David McKay, 1938. $2.00 


Harper. Vera 


Many 


small ones add interest to this excellent collection of 


large pictures, and a liberal sprinkling of 


animal stories. “The Velveteen Rabbit,” “Chick, Chick, 
Halfchick”’, and “The Flanagan Pig’s Soup” are among 
those included, and illustrate the type and quality of 


story appearing in the volume 


The Reluctant Dragon. By Kenneth Grahame. Illus 


by Ernest H. Shepard. Holiday House, 1938. $1.25 


Grahame’s delightful whimsey, and Shepard’s draw- 


ings combine to make this volume a rare treat A 


splendid edition for schools, libraries, or gifts 


Sun and West of the Moon Twenty-one 


Edited and illus. by 


Viking, 1938 


East of the 
Norwegian Folk Tales. Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 
There could be no happier selection of editors and 

illustrators for these stories than the d’Aulaires, who 

know Norway so well. The Dasent translation is used 
for all but two stories, which the d’Aulaires themselves 
have translated. The pictures are as strange and excit- 


A striking book 


ing as the legends. 


The Hound of Culain. By Alan Buck. Illus. by 
Richard Bennett. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1938. 
$1.50. 

The life of the Irish demi-god, Cuchulain. The 
author explains much of the old Irish mythology, and 
tells the story of fights, betrayals, romance, and heroic 
deeds, with gusto. The volume is for older children— 
those of an age to love tales of chivalry. The absence 
of a glossary giving the pronunciation of the difficult 


Irish names is to be regretted. 


Fiction for Older Boys and Girls 
Helen’s Gift House. B. Eliza Orne White. Illus. by 
Helen Blair. Houghton Mifflin, 1938. $2.00. 


Twelve-year-old Helen inherits a house on Cape 
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From Petite Suzanne. By Marguerite de Angeli. Illus. by the author. Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


Cod where she and her mother live together. The story 
concerns the neighbors, and the day-to-day doings of 
the community. Style and character delineation are 


somewhat stiff. 


Copper-Toed Boots. By Marguerite de Angeli. Illus. 
by the author. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. $2.00. 
The discovery, by children’s authors, of the Mid- 
dle West, is resulting in some fine books. Lapeer, Michi- 
gan, in the late 1880's is the setting for this excellent 
story which concerns two friends, Shad and Ash, their 
mischief and their good times. Shad wanted two 
things—a dog and copper-toed boots, and he gets both, 


largely by his own efforts. An outstanding book. 


Wee Brigit O’Toole. By Ruth and Richard Holberg. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1938. $1.00. 


Those who know ‘Mitty and Mr. Syrup” are al- 
ready acquainted with the O’Tooles. This second story 
of a Wisconsin village in the 1890’s has the same art- 
less charm as the authors’ first book, the same fidelity 
to detail, and the same lovable characters. The illus- 


trations are beautiful. Highly recommended. 


Red Sky over Rome. By Ann D. Kyle. Illus. by 
Marguerite de Angeli. Houghton, Mifflin, 1938. 
$2.00. 

The efforts of the people of Italy, in 1849, to 
achieve freedom, furnish stirring and romantic material 
for fiction for young people. The story concerns an 
American girl, Cherry Carstairs, daughter of an artist, 
who is spending the winter in Rome with her parents. 
Here she meets Grazia Falcone, daughter of an Italian 
patriot who had been put to death for his democratic 
ideals. Grazia’s brother, Droni, is one of Garibaldi’s 
army, and Mazzini and Garibaldi both figure in the 
narrative. The book is well-written, and, by the very 
nature of its material, stirring. One hopes that the 
author will write a sequel dealing with the final uni- 
fication of Italy. 

The Adventures of Peter Whiffin. By Enid L. Meadow- 
craft. Illus. by Beatrice H. Bennetts. Crowell, 1936. 


Children will love this book, for it is written from 
their own point of view, and about things that they 
like—a horse named Lazarus, Martha, an elephant, a 
kitten, a pig, a dog, and a home-made circus. Such 
disasters as occur when one forgets to turn off the tap 
in the kitchen sink, or when a boat sinks, or when a 
horse is stabled in the kitchen and eats the apples in- 
tended for pie, do not upset the ingenious Mr. Duckit, 


Mr. Jolly, or Peter. An unusual and delightful book. 


Once Upon a Time in Egypt. By Frances Kent Gere. 

Illus. by the author. Longmans, Green, 1937. $2.00. 

A day-by-day narrative of the life of an Egyptian 
boy of the Fourth Dynasty. There is no plot. The 
story, however, gives more real information than chil- 
dren will ever get from their one-volume ancient his- 
tories, and is based on as careful research as goes into 
many a history text. A volume like this, written with 
painstaking exactness and patient research, dignifies all 
children’s literature. As for the children themselves, 
they will not find excitement in the volume, but they 
will find interest there. 

Petite Suzanne. By Marguerite de Angeli. Illus. by the 
author. Doubleday, Doran, 1937. $2.00. 

Her uncle Jacques called her “Ti-Su’—this little 
French girl who lives on the Gaspe Peninsula. The life 
of the family, the school, and the Christmas festivities 
all make a delightful story. The illustrations have the 


soft brightness of this artist’s work. 


Rene and Patou. Story and pictures by Anne Merri- 
man Peck. Albert Whitman, 1938. 
Second and third-graders will enjoy this story of a 
little boy who lives in southern France, and how, 
through the rescue of a little dog, he helps his fisherman- 


father get enough money to buy a motor for his boat. 

Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Introduction by 
Grace Rhys. Everyman’s Library. Dutton. 90c. 

Little Women, and Good Wives. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Introduction by Grace Rhys. Everyman’s Library. 


Dutton. 90c. 
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Singing Clock. By Ethel Calvert 


Illus. by Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton 


Belinda and_ the 
Phillips. 
Mifflin, 1938. $1.75. 

Belinda’s father trades his stock of antique furni- 
ture for an automobile and a trailer, and he and 
Belinda set off along the Hudson. The little adven- 
tures of their journey will recall to many young readers 
their own experiences on motor-trips. The story is well 


told, in a pleasant style, for children of eight to ten. 


The Four and Lena. By Marie Barringer. Illus. by 

Maud and Miska Petersham. Doubleday, Doran, 
1938. $2.00. 
An excellent story for children up to_ twelve. 
Anneliese and her younger brothers and sister go up to 
their uncle Johann’s farm in the beautiful Schwarzwald. 
Lena is their pet goose, and a very sagacious bird she is. 
The story is well unified, and moves pleasantly through 
the generous living, picturesque customs, and lovely 


scenery of the Black Forest. 


Illus. 


Anderson. Gosset and Dunlap, 1938. 


Remus Goes to Town. By Madalena Paltenghi. 
by C. W. 
Good because the author evidently understands the 

mischievous and unpredictable nature of goats. The 

story is plausible, amusing, and will delight children. 

Remus goes, uninvited, to the city in a rumble seat, 

rides in an elevator, in a subway, eats orchids in a 


florist’s, and finally finds his way back home. 


Books 


Imformative and Interesting 


Leader by Destiny. 
Patriot. By Jeanette Eaton. Illus. by Jack Manley 
Rose. 


Miss Eaton has evidently done a great deal of very 


George Washington, Man and 


Harcourt, Brace, 1938. $3.00. 

close research in preparation for this book. This has 
enabled her to give an authentically personal back- 
ground, and so create a new emotional interest in 
Washington. As in “A Daughter of the Seine’ and 
her other books, the author succeeds in creating, for 
the reader, characters that live. The structure is good, 
and as usual, Miss Eaton’s style is easy and natural. From 
every point of view, this is a delightful and valuable 


book. 


{nd There Was America. Written and illus. by Roger 

Duvoisin. Knopf, 1938. $2.00. 

Bright attractive pictures, printed on fine paper, 
illustrate this informal account of the discovery and 
settlement of America. Leif Ericson, Columbus, Cabot, 
the Spanish, the French, Hudson, Drake, and finally 
the English colonists are included. Designed for the 
lower grades, this book will serve a useful purpose, in 
spite of the fact that the style is perhaps too deliberate- 


ly simplified and informal. 


French Canada. Pictures and Stories by Hazel Boswell. 
Viking, 1938. $2.00. 
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Factual material presented in a straightforward 
manner. The history, and the present state of various 
French Canadian institutions and industries are de- 
scribed—the baking, spinning and weaving, the saw 
mills, and eel fisheries, the schools, and the Indians at 
Lorette. Illustrations are in the style of designs for 
hooked rugs. The book would be useful in schools and 


libraries as interesting supplementary geography material. 


Pueblo Playmates. By Marjorie Webber Brown. Illus. 
by Carol Nay. Albert Whitman, 1938. $1.50. 


Information about Pueblo Indian life in story form. 


Indians of the Wigwams. A Story of Indian Life. By 
Therese O. Deming. Illus. by Edwin W. Deming 
Ed. by Milo B. Hillegas. Albert Whitman, 1938. 
$1.50. 
The fifth volume in a series of Indian-life books 
by these well-known writers. This book tells the stories 
and customs of the Leni-lenape or Delaware Indians. 


Elementary school teachers know the worth of the 


Deming books on Indian life. 


My Saint Patrick. By Alan Michael Buck. Illus. by 
Richard Bennett. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1937 
$2.00. 


In his foreword, the author says that this life 
of the Saint is ‘based on fact, bolstered by the theories 
of scholars, and pillowed” by the author's imagination. 
It is narrated in vigorous, sometimes homely prose, 
rising at times to real beauty, especially in the descrip- 
tion of settings. An appended bibliography is evidence 


that the book has scholarly, as well as literary value 


Giotto Tended the Sheep. By Sybil Deucher and Opal 
Wheeler. Illus. by Dorothy Bayley. Dutton, 1938. 
$2.50. 


A charmingly-told story of the great Giotto, his 
life as a shepherd, as an apprentice in mediaeval Flor- 
ence, and finally, of his work as a master painter. 
Drawings and photographs of Giotto’s pictures illustrate 


the volume. 


Pottery of the Ancients. By Helen E. Stiles. Introduc- 


tion by Charles M. Harder. Illus. by photographs. 


Decorations by Marion Downer. Dutton, 1938. 
$2.50. 
Clearly written and excellently illustrated, this 


book is a splendid reference work, and a good text on 
the history of ceramics. Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Per- 
sian, Greek, and Chinese pottery are discussed at length. 
Japanese, Syrian, Cretan, and Etruscan are given brief 


treatment. 


Animals from Everywhere. By Clifford Webb, assisted 
by Jennifer. London, Frederick Warne, 1938. $2.00. 
Handsome drawing and brief, effortlessly humorous 

comment. A superior picture book that would be useful 


in libraries, and pleasing as a gift. 
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